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extending it to numerous other verbs, often with ques- 
tionable taste. It lifts its head occasionally in English 
prose, but there is no question that the poet is the 
pioneer. William Dean Howells, in Harper's Magazine for 
August, 1919, has: ". . . you remember we said to our 
friend about the middle of last May, when the collective 
airmen's attempt to fly across the Atlantic hesitated 
failure". But Pope has the inside track: "Just hint a 
fault, and hesitate dislike". We shall certainly have to 
put Ambrose Bierce among the Post-Augustans and 
far back at that for saying, "He was hatted, booted, 
overcoated and umbrellaed as became a person about to 
expose himself to the night". 

To sum up, we may say that the natural explanation 
seems to be that at times the flight of fancy or imagina- 
tion by its very sweep brushes aside the natural syn- 
tactical restraints, or at least induces a corresponding 
boldness and freedom. 

The construction is simply one of the innumerable 
manifestations of the constant 'tugging at the leash'. 
Debarred from the possibility of conveying his fancy to 
us as pure and free as he conceives it, the poet can but 
adopt a medium through which to express it, and cannot 
resist the attempt consciously or unconsciously to mold 
this medium more nearly to his will. I see, then, in the 
employment of the transitive for the intransitive verb 
one, however small, manifestation of this struggle, con- 
stant in poetry, the struggle for freedom. 

City College, p H EDWARDS. 

Baltimore. 



AENEID 6. 42-44 

According to Norden, in his commentary on this 
passage, Vergil described in these lines, faithfully, the 
actual appearance of the oracle place. Norden quotes 
a statement in Beloch's Campanien, 161, to the effect 
'that the whole rock is perforated by grottoes, arranged 
in three levels, and in part yet unexplored'. 

I do not know whether since the appearance of 
Beloch's book excavations have been carried on. But a 
curious light is thrown upon the passage, and the desire 
to see the excavations completed is much stimulated by 
an interesting coincidence related in The National 
Geographic Magazine, 37. 445-478 (May, 1920), in an 
article entitled Malta: The Halting Place of Nations. 
First Account of Remarkable Prehistoric Tombs and 
Temples Recently Unearthed on the Island, by Mr. 
W. A. Griffiths. Mr. Griffiths describes & system of 
subterranean places of worship, known as Hal Saflieni, 
accidentally discovered on the island of Malta in 1902, 
at a village called Casal Paula. It consists (459) "of 
three series of chambers excavated out of the solid rock, 
on three levels". 

After a detailed description of these chambers the 
writer continues (465 : the italics are mine) : 
. . . we come to a square entrance into a small 
round cave a yard or two in diameter. Possibly the 
oracle was kept there. A little farther in the cave, at 
about the level of a man's mouth, is a hemispherical hole 



in the side wall about two feet in diameter. Here it was 
noticed only a few months ago that any word spoken into 
this place was magnified a hundred-fold and audible 
throughout the entire underground structure. 

Mr. Griffiths adds that a curved projection at the 
back of the cave acts as a sounding board, and that 

The impression upon the credulous can be imagined 
when the oracle spoke and the words came thundering 
through the dark and mysterious places with terrifying 
impressiveness. 

With this compare Aen. 4.510 ter centum tonat ore deos, 
of the Massylian priestess, and Aen. 6.81-82 
ostia namque domus patuere ingentia centum 
sponte sua vatisque ferunt responsa per auras. 

It is hard to believe that the parallel between the 
excavations at Malta and the condition of the antrum 
Cumaeum, together with Vergil's description, should be 
merely accidental. I do not remember that the poet 
ever visited Malta, and from Mr. Griffiths 's account of 
the discovery it seems as if the caves were buried before 
the age of history. May we, then, assume that the 
resemblance is due to ethnic relationship and that the 
same prehistoric people who built the Maltese caves 
have also left their impress upon the Campanian shore 
(the decorations in these are said to resemble the pre- 
historic decorations from Spain and South France)? 
The archaeologist, who from experience knows how 
tenaciously the population of a district maintains the 
recollection of the existence of unusual monuments, no 
matter in how distorted a form, will hardly be surprised 
at the assumption that Vergil picked up from the rustics 
and incorporated into his epic some such tale keeping 
alive the original purpose of the queer grottoes in the 
Cumaean hill. To the archaeologist's spade we must 
look for the satisfaction of our curiosity. Perhaps it will 
add another confirmation to the view that Vergil's poem 
is the product of the widest and truest scholarly 
research. 

Boys High School, Er . nst Riess . 

Brooklyn. New York. 
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The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XIII. Edited, with 
Notes and Translations, by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S..Hunt. Egypt Exploration Fund, Graeco- 
Roman Branch. London and Boston (1919). 
Pp. 235 . Six plates. 
Of the thirteen volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
published under the editorial supervision of Professors 
Grenfell and Hunt three, Parts V, XI, and XIII, are of 
particular interest to students of Greek literature, 
because they contain literary texts. In Part XIII, the 
volume under consideration, texts are presented as fol- 
lows: I Theological (Nos. 1594-1603, pp. 1-26); II 
New Classical Fragments (Nos. 1604-1613, pp. 27-155); 
and III Fragments of Extant Classical Authors (Nos. 
I6i4-i625,pp. 155-215). 

Of special importance are the texts of Sections II and 
III. Of these let us consider the latter first, namely, 
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Fragments of Extant Classical Authors. No. 1614 
contains passages from Pindar, 01. 1 (lines 106-119), 
2 (1-44), 6 (72-95), 7 (6-20). In view of the fact that 
no portion of the epinician odes of Pindar has previously 
come to light in Egypt this specimen of the Olympian 
Odes is of value. The papyrus (5th or 6th century) in 
its readings is very close to the text of our best MSS 
(13th to 14th century); this shows that the esteem in 
which the Pindaric MSS are held is justified. 

No. 1615 is a small fragment of the Ajax of Sophocles 
(694-705, and ends of 753-764) and gives two new 
variant readings of interest, one of which is doubtless 
correct; namely, in 699, Mi5<ria for NtVia of the MSS. 1616 
is a fragment of the Orestes of Euripides, 1617 of the 
Plutus of Aristophanes. In 161 8 we have some frag- 
ments, much damaged, from Idyls 5, 7, and 15 of 
Theocritus. It may be noted here that we are promised 
the immediate publication of much longer and far more 
valuable fragments of a Theocritus codex found at 
Antinoe by Mr. J. de M. Johnson. This section of the 
book is completed by fragments from Herodotus (Book 
3), Thucydides 1, 2, 3; one of these, a leaf of a vellum 
codex, is remarkable as belonging to a collection of the 
speeches in Thucydides), Plato (Protagoras), and 
Aeschines (In Ctesiphontem). The last mentioned 
fragment makes several improvements upon the ordi- 
nary text of the oration. 

We may now discuss the more important portion of 
the volume, the New Classical Fragments. First and 
foremost are two fragments of a roll containing Pindar's 
dithyrambs, a work of which we previously possessed 
but scanty quotations. The larger fragment here 
published 

contains the middle portion of two columns, of which 
the first comes from a point near the conclusion of a 
dithyramb probably for the Argives, the second from 
the beginning of a dithyramb for the Thebans. The 
smaller fragment belongs to a third ode possibly for the 
Corinthians. 

The poor condition of dithyrambs 1 and 3 made it 
impossible to do much with them, but the first 30 lines 
of the second (subject, Heracles the Bold, or, Cerberus) 
are nearly complete. The translation (literal, but 
prosaic) as given by the editors will doubtless be of 
interest as showing the nature of the poem: • 

Formerly both dithyrambic song issued from the lips 
of men long drawn out and the sigma under suspicion; 
but now new gates have been opened for sacred choirs; 
they (sing?), knowing what manner of festival of 
Bromius the celestials by the very sceptre of Zeus cele- 
brate in their halls. Beside the majesty of the great 
mother of the gods begins the beating of drums; 
therewith swells the music of the castanets and the 
torch blazing below the yellow pine- brands; therewith 
resounding laments of the Naiads, wild dances and 
shouts are stirred in the fury of tossing the neck on high. 
Therewith moves the almighty thunderbolt breathing 
fire, and the sword of the god of War, and the valiant 
aegis of Pallas rings with the hissing of countless ser- 
pents. Lightly comes Artemis the lone huntress, who 
has yoked in the Bacchic revels the race of most savage 
lions for Bromius, while he is enchanted also by the 
dancing throng of beasts. Me too, a chosen herald of 



wise words, the Muse raised up to pray for prosperity (?) 
for Hellas with its fair dances and chariot-pressing 
Thebes, where of old, as the story tells, Cadmus by high 
design won sage Harmonia as his bride, and she 
hearkened to the voice of Zeus and became the mother 
of offspring famed among men. O Dionysus. . . . 

My own feeling is that this new dithyramb is inferior 
in poetic merit to the longest fragment (some 1 8 lines of 
an Ode for the Athenians about Semele) already in our 
possession (for this fragment, see Sandys, Pindar, 
page 552). 

Next in interest is a group of fragments of several of 
the lost private speeches of Lysias. The longest of the 
fragments contains the last three columns of a speech with 
the title, Ilpis 'Wwo6iptnii> "tirip Oepawalrrfs, and the 
first two columns of a speech directed against a certain 
Theomnestus by an unknown plaintiff. The oration 
Against Hippotherses (which is mentioned by title by 
Harpocration, who quotes twice from it) undoubtedly 
was an important speech as, like Oration XII, it dealt 
with the administration of the Thirty Tyrants and the 
orator's own losses. The case was concerned with the 
effort of Lysias to recover property (valued at 70 [?] 
talents) owned by him previous to exile, which had been 
seized by the Thirty and, as is probable, sold by them to 
Hippotherses and his associates. The following passage 
from this speech as given by the editors will be welcome, 
I think, to readers who will not have access to this 
volume : 

. . . we leave it to you, after hearing the actions of 
Lysias and Hippotherses, to give whichever verdict on 
the matter you choose with regard to the question which 
of the two is the better citizen. And I beg you to 
listen, in order that both Lysias, having been judged by 
you to have done his duty, may be still more zealous in 
the future, and Hippotherses hearing the truth about 
himself may behave better. . . . For while you 
were prosperous Lysias was the richest of the metoeci ; 
but when disaster came he stayed on; for he did not in 
the least fail to share in your misfortunes, being illegally 
deprived by the Thirty of both his brother and much 
money. When he left Athens in flight, he sent 300 
mercenaries to help in the restoration and provided both 
2000 drachmae in money and 200 shields . . . (and 
going to) Thrasydaeus the Elean, who was his guest- 
friend, he persuaded him to provide two talents in taxes, 
though in return for this he has never obtained any 
recompense or favour from you. Such was his behavior 
in exile, while since his return he has never given offense 
to a single Athenian either by recalling the benefits 
conferred by himself or by making reproaches for the 
sins of others. But now it is necessary to speak about 
him, since his accuser is a man of this character: in the 
time of the Four Hundred he took to flight, and making 
Decelea his head-quarters fought with the enemy 
against his country; and it was the foes of the country 
who restored him and made him your fellow-citizen. 
Hence it is, I think, plain to all that he is now less 
pleased with the walls which were built than with the 
walls which were then destroyed, and bases quite dis- 
similar hopes upon your good fortunes and your disas- 
ters, and then being a full citizen, and never having 
repented or improved through age, he slanders the 
democracy after what he has done against you. . . 
(it is just) that Lysias should receive the thanks of the 
people for having conferred the greatest benefit upon 
them. I entreat you, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, 
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to acquit Lysias, remembering both this and the other 
arguments which I have used. Otherwise who in the 
world will be more unfortunate than Lysias, if his 
opponents are to take part of his property by force and 
part of it is to be given to them by you, or who will be 
happier than they, if you intend not only to pardon 
them for their past misdeeds but also now, whatever 
proposals they may make to you, to vote for all their 
demands? 

The section of the book dealing with the new classical 
material is concluded by fragments of which the most 
important are those of a speech For Lycophron, by 
Hypereides (?), and some loo lines from the lost history 
of Ephorus. 

Volume XIII, like other volumes of the series of 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri publications, gives evidence 
throughout of painstaking application and careful 
scholarship. 

Columbia University. LaRue Van Hook. 



INTERESTING USES OF HORACE 

When Mr. Seth Low was installed, on February 3, 
1890, as President of Columbia University, there were, 
of course, divers addresses of greeting and God speed. 
Not the least interesting of these was an address On 
Behalf of All the Alumni, by Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, 
Columbia College, '50, a distinguished lawyer, long 
President of the Alumni Society of Columbia College. 
Twice, at least, in his short speech (five printed pages), 
Mr. Coudert made appeal to Horace. 

The problems Columbia would have to face were, he 
said, many and arduous, 

but they will be shorn of their terror if you succeed in 
satisfying the citizen of New York that he is bound to 
Columbia by ties that he has no right to ignore and no 
power to break. Teach him, we pray you, that if there 
is any subject upon which he may well indulge in civic 
pride, it is the College that has worked so modestly and 
yet efficiently to train the men about him for every duty 
of life. Tell him, and impress upon him, if you may, 
that the glamour of distance, while it lights up with 
artistic beauty objects in the physical world, and con- 
ceals defects by suppressing them, does not add to the 
beauty of institutions whose excellence belongs to the 
moral order. Warn him against the delusive charms 
of a lovely mirage, against the fallacy which clothes the 
unknown with splendor, while the virtues of that which 
we possess become dwarfed by proximity and posses- 
sion. It is not strange, perhaps, that our men of New 
York should seek far from home for that which they 
may find at hand. That is the story of every day and 
of every age. It is the key of much that would other- 
wise be unintelligible. Why do men change their sky 
when they cannot change their mind or heart? why do 
they, which is much more to our purpose, forget that 
Columbia is at their door, and yet fill the halls of other 
colleges with their sons — colleges great and good, no 
doubt, but possessing, we venture to think, no real 
claim to preference over your own Alma Mater. We 
at least may be pardoned for thinking that no para- 
mount title exists in their favor; none, perhaps, other 
than that which a glowing fancy paints, which Rumor, 
growing with distance, boldly asserts, and -which rests 
upon no securer foundation than the strange belief that 
the disruption of family ties is the first step to intellec- 



tual advancement. If you are at a loss how to impress 
upon the citizen of New York these teachings and warn- 
ings, turn to your old Horace, the universal medicine 
man in whose pharmacopoeia you will find a remedy for 
every ill that may be cured by common-sense and 
sound philosophy; tell our citizens what he says to his 
friend Bullatius, the wanderer. He had visited Chios 
and Samos and Lesbos and lovely Mitylene, and yet the 
poet laughs at him for his pains, and chides him for his 
restlessness: "What you seek is here, here at home, 
within your reach; quod petis, hie est . . . animus 
si te non deficit aequus", that is, if you have any judg- 
ment worth speaking of. Should they stubbornly 
refuse to listen to Horace, they are indeed far gone, and 
I must leave you to such devices as your experience of 
men, acquired in practical statesmanship, may suggest. 

For Columbia and New York in the foregoing para- 
graph the reader may substitute the names of the Col- 
lege and the city of his own environment. 

Mr. Coudert 's final paragraphs were as follows: 

But I must stop — lest you do, what perhaps you have 
already done in your mind — namely, resort to Horace 
for your consolation. I can give you the appropriate 
quotation, the one that you will find most apt ; it is the 
witch's prophecy that he heard when a boy: "This 
child neither shall cruel poison, nor hostile sword, nor 
gout, nor pleurisy, nor cough destroy; a talker shall one 
day demolish him; if he is wise let him avoid talkative 
men as soon as he comes to man's estate". 

Hunc neque dira venena, nee hostis auferet ensis, 
Nee laterum dolor, aut tussis, nee tarda podagra; 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cunque; loquaces, 
Si sapiet, vitet simul atque adoleverit aetas. 
Your life is too precious, sir, to be imperiled by 
farther speech. I forbear, and close with a renewed 
pledge of cordial and affectionate support from your 
brethren the Alumni. 
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